THE  TARIFF. 


SPEECH  OE  HOI.  ALEXANDER  DE  WITT, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  12,  1857, 


he  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Role  on  the  Btate  of  the  Union,  and  having  un- 
i consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  566)  to  re- 
I'e  the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
es— 

llr.  DE  WITT  said : 

[r.  Chairman  : I have  trespassed  upon  the 
ts  of  the  House  but  a few  moments  since  I have 
I the  honor  of  a seat  upon  this  floor,  and  I trust 
lay  be  pardoned  for  asking  the  indulgence  of 
Committee  while  I submit  a few  remarks  upon 
! subject  now  before  them, 
have  been  silent  for  many  years  upon  the  sub- 
of  the  tariff,  often  hoping  the  day  might  soon 
rn  when  a custom-house  could  not  be  seen 
n the  face  of  the  earth.  I have  become  dis- 
ted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  great  inter- 
of  this  country  have  been  treated.  They  have 
a made  a foot-ball  for  political  effect.  In  1846, 
■n  the  tariff  act  under  which  we  live  to-day 
passed,  the  party  then  in  power  were  willing 
desirous  of  laying  politics  aside*  and  uniting 
iraming  a tariff  which  should  be  satisfactory 
I he  whole  people  of  this  great  Confederacy. 

, sir,  the  proposition  was  rejected,  and  reject- 
)y  those  who  professed  to  be  the  friends  of  a 
ective  policy.  This  is  known  to  the  whole 
a try. 

r.  Chairman,  I have  become  satisfied  that  it 
.nd  will  be  for  years  to  come,  the  policy  of 
Government  to  raise  its  revenue  to  defray 
snses  by  impost.  While  this  may  be  our 
cy,  I ask  that  the  duties  imposed  shall  be  upon 
si  articles  of  import  as  shall  not  come  in  con- 
i with  the  great  interests  of  our  country.  And 
n that  policy  is  lost  sight  of,  I will  be  one  of 
first  to  support  any  man  who  will  offer  a 
Position  to  open  our  markets  free  to  the 
Id. 

see  cheering  hope  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
tin the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
i written  with  the  pen  of  a statesman.  At  no 
1 od  in  the  history  of  our  Government  have  we 
from  any  Secretary  a proposition  for  a change 
)ur  revenue  laws  so  wisely  adapted  to  the 
its  and  interests  of  the  whole  people,  as  the 


one  from  the  present  Secretary.  This,  sir,  is  my 
opinion,  and  I feel  happy  in  having  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  it. 

What  does  the  Secretary  recommend  ? He  pro- 
poses to  reduce  a revenue,  the  magnitude  of  which 
is  spreading  terror  broadcast  over  the  land.  I 
feel  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  I 
think  the  great  business  interests  of  the  country 
are  exposed  by  this  redundant  and  overflowing 
Treasury.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Letcher,]  the  other  day,  depicted  these  dangers 
in  glowing  colors.  With  him  I fully  concur  ; and 
the  whole  people  will  find  the  danger  a reality, 
if  we  separate  without  adopting  an  effective  rem- 
edy. I believe  that  nothing  has  saved  the  people 
of  the  country  for  the  past  year  from  a great 
financial  crisis,  except  the  outside  demands  upon 
our  Treasury,  by  such  means  a3  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  national  debt  before  maturity,  and 
the  paying  for  our  Mexican  territory  and  Texas 
scrip. 

How  does  the  Secretary  propose  its  reduction  ? 
He  proposes  to  do  it  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
free  list.  What  articles  does  he  propose  to  add 
to  the  free  list?  Some  articles  of  universal  con- 
sumption, and  the  raw  material  used  by  the  va- 
rious manufacturers  of  the  country ; tha  fc  they  s hall 
be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  Great  Britain 
and  other  manufacturing  nations  who  admit  the 
raw  material  free  of  duty.  Now,  sir,  I ask  if  this 
is  not  sound  policy  ? Is  it  not  what  the  great  ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing,  mechanical  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  need. — ye3,  sir, 
and  demand  at  our  hands  ? And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  predict  that  the  day  is  but  a speck  in  the 
distance,  when  this  policy  will  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

In  reviewing  the  catalogue  of  articles  upon  the 
free  list,  I find  them  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries with  few  exceptions,  and  I hear  but  little 
objection  to  any  article  except  wool.  This  seems 
to  awaken  great  fear,  and  calls  forth  floods  of 
sympathy.  I admire  this  tenderness  of  feeling; 
and  if  I knew  how  many  there  are  of  those  who 
feel  so  deeply  for  the  wool-grower,  who  wear 
broadcloth  coats  manufactured  from  American 


wool,  I think  I could  bettor  appreciate  their  sen- 
sibility. But,  sir,  1 fear  not  one  member  of  Con- 
gress can  be  found  who  has  within  the  last  two 


1837.  This  gave  the  production  of  the  countn  ; 
41,917,324  pounds.  The  census  of  1850  gives 
product  of  that  year  as  being  52,516,967  poum 


years  purchased  a coat  made  from  broadcloth  of  showing  an  increase  of  10,599,643  pounds  in  th  l 


American  wool.  Should  there  be  an  exception, 
I would  invite  him  most  afl'ectionately  to  my 
room,  No.  53,  Willard’s,  and  let  me  assure  him 
I will  tender  to  him  all  the  good  things  of  the 
house  for  his  patriotism.  [Laughter.]  Now,  if 
I believed  the  admission  of  wool  duty  iree  would 
injure  the  farmers,  I should  be  the  last  man  who 
would  advocate  the  passage  of  such  a bill.  But, 
sir,  I believe  their  success  hangs  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  the  past  by  a knowl- 
edge of  its  history,  and  I propose  to  review  the 
legislation  upon  this  subject  for  the  last  third  of 
a century,  to  learn,  if  possible,  if  the  great  objects 
in  imposing  high  duties  upon  wool  have  been  at- 
tained, namely,  encouragement  to  increased  pro- 
duction and  advance  in  price.  I think  this  policy 
has  utterly  failed.  But  let  us  look  at  facts.  In 
1828,  Congress  passed  a law  imposing  a specific 


duty  of  four  cents  a pound,  and  torty  per  cent,  ad 


teen  years.  Since  1850,  we  have  been  reduci  j 
the  production.  At  this  time  it  is  said,  by  thi  i 
best  versed  in  the  growth  of  wool,  that  the  dec! 
since  1860  is  5,000,000  of  pounds,  leaving  oi  j 
the  increased  production  to  be  5,599,643  potin  1 
in  a period  of  nineteen  years.  I hold  in  my  ha 
a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Ohio,  of  uncloud 1 
integrity,  who  states  that  the  production  of  wi 
has  declined  the  past  two  years  3,961,443  pour  : 
in  that  State.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  a 
swer  me  whether  he  is  right  or  not? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I presume  it  is  a guess. 

Mr.  DE  WITT.  His  name  is  William 
Ladd,  a gentleman  who  has  been  engaged  in  w 
ting  an  agricultural  report  for  the  General  Assei ' 
bly  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Is  he  reliable? 

Several  Members.  Very  reliable. 

Mr.  DE  WITT.  Well,  sir,  he  says  you  ha 
lost  3,961,443  pounds  in  that  State  in  the  last  tt 


valorem.  That  remained  a single  year.  In  1829,  j years.  This  is  no  guesswork.  I ask  the  gentl 


it  was  forty-five  per  cent,  and  four  cents  specific. 
Afterwards,  four  cents  specific,  and  fifty  per  cent. 
ud  valorem.  Now,  sir,  I ask  gentlemen  here,  from 
the  wool-growing  districts,  if  they  ever  knew  wool 
of  the  same  quality,  so  low  as  in  1829  and  1830? 
There  is  no  response.  Never,  sir,  never.  I speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  This  policy  was  con- 
tinued from  1828  to  1832 — four  years ! Then 
came  the  compromise  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  glory  of 
which  was  trumpeted  on  the  wings  of  fame  over 
the  land.  There  is  not  a gentleman  in  this  hall 
who  will  deny  that  under  its  influence  every  man- 
ufacturer of  wool  in  thedJnited  States  perished 
by  inches.  At  the  close  of  the  ten  years’  compro- 
mise, this  great  manufacturing  interest  had  passed 
away  like  a dissolving  view.  Is  there  any  one 
here  to  deny  it?  In  1841,  Congress  gave  the 
woollen  manufacturers  ablessingforanotheryear. 
la  1842,  a whirlwind.  In  1846,  came  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  we  live  to-day.  We  have  had 
the  experience  of  high  duties  upon  wool  for  one 
third  of  a century,  and  what  is  the  result  ? We 
have  more  than  trebled  our  imports  of  woollen 
.-oods  since  1846.  We  have  banished  nearly  every 
flock  of  Saxony  sheep  from  the  country,  and 
stopped  the  three  hundred  and  forty-four  sets  of 
cards,  and  the  eighteen  hundred  broad  looms, 
which  worked  annually  more  than  eight  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  pounds  of  these  fine  wools. 
To-day,  the  consumption  of  fine  cloths,  which  we 
formerly  manufactured,  but  now  import , has  more 
than  doubled.  More  than  sixteen  millions  of 
pounds  of  these  fine  wools  would  be  required  of 
the  wool-growers  annually,  if  we  had  our  share  of 
the  markets  of  the  country.  But  of  this  we  are 
deprived.  Every  gentleman  know3  we  manu- 
facture no  fine  broadcloths  in  this  country.  Ts 
it  best  we  should?  If  so,  let  us  apply  the  only 
remedy. 

I desire  now  to  contrast  the  wool-growing  in- 
terest of  America  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
lirst  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  the  United  States  is  contained  in 
a work  prepared  by  Messrs.  Benton  k Barry,  in 


man  from  Vermont,  whether  the  production 
wool  has  declined  in  his  State  ? 

Mr.  MORRILL.  I have  not  made  any  inves 
gation  of  the  subject,  but  my  opinion  is,  that 
has  declined  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  DE  WITT.  That  is  just  what  I expectei 
and  this  will  be  the  result  all  over  the  land,  , 
long  as  our  present  policy  continues. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stanton]  spea 
of  our  importing  14,737,493  pounds  of  wool,  ave  j 
aging  eleven  and  a third  cents  per  pound.  I as  ! 
where  does  it  come  from  ? Not  a pound  of  it  wi 
the  production  of  England.  No,  sir;  they  sei  , 
us  no  wools.  By  the  report  of  the  Secretar 
they  send  us  119,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in 
manufactured  state.  Now,  I ask  if  the  farm<  r 
has  no  interest  in  furnishing  land,  water  powe 
building  material,  and  food  for  men  and  teams  ^ 
Has  the  mechanic  no  interest  in  furnishing  mi 
chinery  ? and  has  the  commercial  man  no  inte:  ,, 
est  in  this  great  carrying  trade  ? The  wools  1 a 
which  he  refers  were  imported — from  Buern  J 
Ayres,  5,672,930;  Chili,  2,523,832;  Turkey  ij 
Asia,  3,101,466;  Brazil,  138,724;  Sandwic  , 
Islands,  14,810;  Japan,  24,890 — the  remaind* 
from  various  other  places.  Now,  if  our  policy  wer  , 
as  liberal  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  we  might  es 
tend  our  commerce  immensely.  But  while  w fl 
guard  our  ports  with  such  enormous  duties  upo 
wool  and  other  raw  material,  all  exporting  coun  , 
tries  will  shun  us  as  they  would  the  deadly  boho 
upas,  and  go  to  England,  where  the  raw  materia  | 
is  admitted  duty  free,  dispose  of  their  produce 
tions,  make  all  their  purchases,  giving  us  no  op  j 
portunity  to  exchange.  I ask  if  this  is  a wis  j 
policy  for  a nation  like  America  ? I love  to  speal 
of  America,  for  I am,  take  it  all  in  all,  an  Amer 
can.  [Laughter.]  ■ I 

There  is  another  problem  in  wool  statistics 
desire  the  wool-growers  to  solve.  If  they  wil 
examine  the  records  of  our  importation  of  woo 
for  the  past  ten  years,  they  will  find  that  in  th' 


years  we  have  had  the  largest  importations,  ou 


wools  have  sold  at  the  highest  prices.  Everj 


mtleman  knows,  when  France  opened  her  mar- 
its  to  wool  duty  free,  the  price  advanced  in 
ngland  from  four  to  six  cents  per  pound.  Sir, 
e agitation  of  this  subject,  last  Congress,  caused 
ool  to  advance  all  over  Europe. 

Let  us  look  at  the  past  history  and  present 
>licy  of  Great  Britain.  She  is  the  largest  wool- 
■owing  country  in  the  world  ; still  she  opens  her 
arkets  and  invites  all  nations  of  the  earth  to 
ime  with  their  wool  and  all  raw  material  free 
' dutj.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  the  farmers  of 
is  country,  with  a domain  so  boundless  in  ex- 
nt  and  fertility,  where  the  fee  simple  can  be 
irehased  for  less  than  the  annual  rental  inEng- 

nd,  with  a cost  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 
1 importation,  without  duty,  that  they  should 
)t  be  able  to  stand  against  the  world  ? England 
lopted  the  policy  of  admitting  raw  materials  free 
' duty,  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
aid  the  remonstrances  of  her  frightened  farmers, 
id  the  result  of  her  experience  is  before  us. 

The  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  Great  Britain 
1800  was  92,544,000  pounds.  In  1828,  it  was 
. 1,023,729  pounds  ; showing  an  increase  of  pro- 
iction  in  twenty-eight  years,  under  a duty  in- 
eased  from  time  to  time  till  it  reached  twelve- 
nts  per  pound,  of  only  19,079,129.  She  then 
scovered  the  fallacy  of  this  policy,  and  all  duty 
as  removed,  and  we  find  the  production  in  1850 
aching  to  the  enormous  amount  of  275,000,000 
'pounds,  showing  an  increase,  without  duty,  in 
renty-two  years,  of  upwards  of  163,000,000  of 
mnds.  In  1800,  she  imported  only  8,690,368 
lunds.  In  1850,  her  importation  increased  to 

['',000,000  of  pounds.  Thus  we  see  her  necessity 
,s  well  as  ours)  for  felting  and  coarse  wools, 
le  raises  neither.  Her  manufacturers  of  woollen 
iods  have  kept  pace  with  her  production  of  wool, 

1 us  showing  conclusively  the  identity  of  interest 
itween  the  wool-grower  and  manufacturer. 

■ aese  figures  ai*e  of  startling  import.  I ask  my 
lends  from  wool-growing  districts  to  examine 
em.  What  a lesson  they  teach  us ! Great 
chain,  but  a little  larger  in  territory  than  one  of 
ir  large  States,  producing  six  times  as  much 
ool  as  we  do  I The  increase — mark  this  1 — sim- 
y the  increase  in  her  production  in  twenty-two 
lars,  under  free  duty,  has  risen  to  more  than 
ree  times  the  amount  of  our  annual  crop.  To- 

ly,  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  is  imposed  upon  all 
lporfed  wool. 

I ask,  in  view  of  what  I have  said,  where  is  the 

Iicessity  or  policy  of  this  burden  upon  those  cost- 
g fifteen  cents  per  pound  ? They  come  in  conflict 
ith  the  interest  of  no  wool-grower  in  the  United 
;ates  ; but,  sir,  it  does  affect  that  large  portion 
’ our  community  who  are  compelled  to  purchase 
e fabrics  made  from  these  coarse  wools,  such 
i blankets,  satinetts,  jeans,  carpets,  &c.,  because 
iey  have  not  the  means  to  buy  the  fine  goods — 
lese  goods,  made  chiefly  from  wools  imported, 
i which  is  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,,  while  there 
only  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  some  of  the 
anufactured  articles.  The  result  is,  that  you  lit- 
•ally  prohibit  by  law  the  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
eof  coarse  woollens  consumed  by  the  great  body 
‘the  people.  So  it  is,  to  a great  extent,  on  San- 
ds ; they  come  in  at  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the 


wool  thirty  per  cent,  duty;  thus  you  discriminate 
in  one  case  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  other  five  per 
cent.,  against  our  own  labor.  The  fine  wools  raised 
in  this  country  are  denominated  by  manufacturers, 
“ spinning  wool,”  and  cannot  be  successfully  man 
ufactured  into  broadcloths  without  mixing  then 
with  foreign  wool  with  felting  qualities.  Could 
we  stand  upon  an  equality  with  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  markets  of  the  world  in  raw  mate- 
rial, we  soon  should  see  our  silky  fleeces  giving 
motion  to  the  eighteen  hundred  broad  looms  now 
idle. 

The  honorable  member  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stan- 
ton] said  a new  principle  was  adopted  by  the 
bill  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — that 
it  was  a bill  to  prostrate  in  the  dust  the  interests 
of  the  farmer.  Sir,  I can  only  say,  if  I were  a 
manufacturer  of  wool,  I should  feel  indignant  to 
be  told  that  I was  so  regardless  of  my  own  inter- 
est as  to  advocate  a policy  that  would  destroy  the 
customers  upon  whom  I depend  to  sell  my  goods. 
The  manufacturers  know  too  much  to  commit  an 
act  so  suicidal.  My  friend  on  my  left  asks  how 
many  woollen  mills  I own.  I am  most  happy  to 
respond  to  this  inquiry,  as  I had  flattered  myself 
no  one  imagined  me  so  near  chancery  as  to  be  an 
owner  of  a woollen  mill.  [Laughter.]  I am  now 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  boy  who  was  fast- 
ened in  the  barn,  and  nearly  whipped  to  death. 

When  he  got  out,  he  said  “he  was  d -d  glad 

he  was  clear.”  [Great  laughter.]  Now,  that  is 
not  my  language.  [Renewed  laughter.]  I imagine 
that  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — and  1 would 
be  mortified — not  indignant— for  I neverget  angry, 
if  I believed  I was  pursuing  a course  that  would 
kill  off  those  who  are  the  consumers  of  my  goods. 
I am  glad  to  sell  to  a man  who  pays  promptly; 
and  if  these  farmers  be  stricken  down,  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  pay.  I have  had  enough  of  buyers, 
not  payers.  [Laughter.] 

The  honorable  member  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stan- 
ton] proceeds  to  say : 

“ But  these  same  witnesses  tell  you,  that  in 
‘ 1825  this  domestic  manufacture  began  to  decline, 

1 and  the  manufacturers  began  to  centre  in  the 
1 larger  manufacturing  establishments ; and  one 
1 witness  says  that  in  his  own  town,  contain- 
‘ ing  five  hundred  houses,  there  were  from  eighty 
1 to  one  hundred  houses  vacant,  the  manufactur- 
1 ers  having  abandoned  their  houses  and  their 
‘ business  there,  and  gone  to  Leeds  and  other 
‘ larger  manufacturing  places,  to  work  in  the 
‘ large  manufacturing  establishments. 

“Here  you  find  that  the  improved  mode  of 
1 manufacturing — the  adoption  of  machinery  to  do 
‘ what  before  had  been  done  by  hand  labor— re 
1 duced  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  enlarged 
1 the  demand  for  wool,  and  by  that  means  the 
‘ production  was  increased  and  the  price  ulti- 
‘ inately  recovered.” 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  the  gentleman  for 
this  statement  of  . historical  facts,  which  I am 
happy  to  say  refutes  his  whole  argument,  and  sus- 
tains, with  the  force  of  demonstration,  the  posi- 
tion I assume.  What  has  he  told  us?  Why, 
sir,  that  under  the  highest  rate  of  duty  upon  woo1 


which  England  ever  imposed,  namely,  sixpence, 
or  twelve  cents  per  pound,  from  1819  to  1825,  the 
wool-growers  and  manufacturers  of  that  country 
were  utterly  broken  down  ; that  eighty  or  one 
hundred  Inuses  out  of  five  hundred,  situated  in  a 
single  village,  became  vacant,  the  manufacturers 
having  abandoned  them,  and  removed  to  Leeds. 
But  that  a new  policy  was  then  adopted — the  one 
which  now  prevails  in  England,  and  the  same  we 
now  urge  upon  Congress — under  which  both  the 
wool-grower  and  manufacturer  of  Great  Britain 
have  enjoyed  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  gone  on  in  a career  of  unprece- 
dented success. 

The  gentleman  says  “ there  is  a great  deal  of 
humbug  in  the  declaration  that  we  cannot  pro- 
duce all  kinds  of  wool  in  this  country.”  The 
gentleman  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  eminent 
lawyer ; a id  I have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  from 
what  I have  seen  of  him  here.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  him  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  he  had  closely  examined  the  statistics  of 
the  subject,  as  he  passed  along  through  the  period 
to  which  ie  referred,  he  would  have  seen  that 
England  was  compelled,  like  us,  to  import  a por- 
tion of  the  wool  manufactured  into  cloths  ; and 
I here  repeat,  the  wools  of  America  are  what 
are  denominated  by  manufacturers  “ spinning 
wools,”  and  they  cannot  be  manufactured  suc- 
cessfully mto  broadcloth  without  an  admixture 
of  some  with  felting  qualities.  If  the  gentleman 
had  worked  as  many  hours  as  I have  years  in  a 
factory,  he  would  have  understood  this. 

There  is  no  market  for  fine  wools  here  that  is 
remunerative  : therefore,  there  is  none  grown.  It 
sells  for  less  in  proportion  to  its  value  than  any 
other  wool,  and  is  the  last  sold.  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  “ humbug”  in  that.  The  gentleman 
then  goes  into  the  statistics  of  wool  in  England. 
He  goes,  I believe,  back  to  1800,  and  says  its  pro- 
duction in  that  year  was  92,544,000  pounds ; and 
that  in  1828  it  was  111,623,129  pounds,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  production  in  twenty-eight 
years  of  19,079,729.  Thus  far  the  gentleman 
sees  nothing  extraordinary;  but  when  we  ex- 
hibit an  increase  of  163,000,000  pounds  in  twenty- 
two  years,  from  1828  to  1850,  without  duty,  he 
seems  to  exhibit  something  even  more  than  sur- 
prise. He  is,  indeed,  shocked,  and  declares  that 
it  is  all  fallacious.  He  says  that  in  1856  there 
were  in  Fngland  35,000,000  of  sheep,  producing 
140,000,090  pounds  of  wool.  I have  not  seen 
any  statistics  later  than  1850,  and  I would  like 
to  know  where  he  gets  them. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I took  them  from  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

Mr.  I)E  WITT.  That  is  not  my  authority. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  what  authority  he  relies 
upon? 

Mr.  DE  WITT.  Luccock's  Works  on  Wool, 
Leeds,  1305 ; Parliamentary  Keport,  London, 
1828  ; and  Southey  on  Wool,  London,  1851.  I 
trust  these  authorities  will  not  be  doubted.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  gave  any  credit 
for  the  wool  of  15,000,000  of  sheep  slaughtered? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I take  it  for  granted  that 


they  were  sheared  first,  and  slaughtered  al 
wards. 

Mr.  DE  WITT.  I would  like  to  know  if  ths 
the  practice  in  Ohio — I trust  not. 


The  gentleman  says,  further,  that  two  y 


ago  we  adopted  a reciprocity  treaty.  I think 
was  a wise  measure  of  our  Government, 
says  : 

“ It  is  only  about  two  years  since  we  neg 
1 ated  a reciprocity  treaty  which  enabled  1 
‘ England  to  import  all  her  bread  and  m^at  f: 
‘ the  British  Provinces  duty  free,  and  last  j 
‘ you  brought  from  there  twenty  million  dol 
1 worth  of  imported  products.  Yes,  sir,  you  tv 


your  manufactures  protected;  you  want  to  al 
ish  protection  on  the  agricultural  product 
the  country,  and  when  we  build  up  your  m 


loo 


ufactures,  you  will  not  buy  from  us  a bushe 


wheat,  a pound  of  meat  or  butter,  or  a but 
of  potatoes,  but  you  buy  them  all  from 
British  Provinces.  We  cannot  compete  ti 
them.” 

I do  not  know  whether  he  meant  Massac 
setts  or  New  England  ; but  he  forgot  to  state  t 
the  Canadas  bought  of  us  $22,000,000  of  prodi 
in  exchange,  leaving  a balance  in  our  favor 
more  than  a million  and  a half  of  dollars, 
says  that  Ohio  cannot  compete  with  Cana 
That  reciprocity  treaty  was  entered  into  onlyt 
years  ago,  and  I have  a good  memory  for  t 
length  of  time.  Has  Ohio  been  injured  by 
Has  it  deprived  her  of  a market  ? Every  geni 
man  knows  what  the  price  of  agricultural  pn 
ucts  has  been  for  the  two  last  years,  since  t 
treaty  was  entered  into.  Have  the  products 
Ohio  declined  in  price?  Did  she  ever  have  bet 
markets  and  higher  prices  for  her  flour,  corn,  bi 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  kc.,  &c.,  than  during  ti 
period?  No,  sir.  In  what  respect,  then,  has  t 
reciprocity  treaty  injured  her?  We  at  the  E i: 
only  know  that,  from  whatever  cause,  we  hi  i 
been  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices  for  all  ai  i 
cles  the  produce  of  the  farm  than  we  did  befo  t 
In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  bran  I 
of  my  subject,  I desire  only  to  say,  the  wo  i 
growers  want  a firm,  steady  market,  and  rem  < 
nerating  prices.  I ask  them  if  they  have  a 


market  on  earth  but  our  own?  No,  sir;  all  otl 
nations  have  a surplus,  and  send  to  us.  ] 

Then,  how  is  this  object  to  be  attained  ? S i 
it  i3  by  increasing  the  machinery  in  our  on 
country.  This  will  make  a demand,  and  dema 
always  increases  the  price. 

No  one  could  be  more  rejoiced  than  myse 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  the  mountains  of  theNorl 
the  hills  of  the  South,  and  the  prairies  of  t 
West,  whitened  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and  ths 
owners  reaping  the  golden  harvest  which  wou 
be  the  sure  result.  This,  however,  can  only 
effected  by  that  wise  domestic  policy  which  shi 
create  a home  market  for  the  products  of  o 
flocks.  But  if  we  will  not  learn  wisdom  from  tl 
experience  of  others  and  the  teachings  of  cot 
mon  sense,  we  must  suffer  the  penalties  of  an  o 
stinate  perseverance  in  a course  of  impoverishii 
folly. 

Now,  sir,  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  cott< 
goods.  In  this  branch  of  manufacturing  I ha' 


aterest.  It  may  not  be  proper,  therefore,  that 
juld  speak  or  vote,  and  T have  no  desire  to 
ither.  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
isury,  we  imported  last  year  cotton  manufac- 
s to  the  amount  of  $24,337,504.  This  wah 

0 June  30,  1856.  I understand,  from  an  ex- 
ration  of  the  books  of  the  custom-houses, 

1 January  1,  1856,  to  January  1,  1857,  the 
Htations  amounted  to  nearly  $31,000,000. 
honorable  member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Letoh- 
has  introduced  a bill  proposing  a reduction 
he  revenue  by  reducing  the  duty  on  cotton 
is  to  twenty  per  cent.  Can  it  be  possible 

Congress  can  believe,  that  while  we  import 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods,  under  a duty  of 
lty-five  per  cent.,  our  revenue  would  be  reduc- 
y the  adoption  of  such  a measure?  I trust  not. 
h hope  would  prove  fallacious.  But,  sir,  if 
gress,  in  its  wisdom,  should  think  it  expe- 
t to  reduce  the  duty  upon  cottons,  in  the  ex- 
ation  of  reducing  the  revenue,  the  great  de- 
I have  to  avert  the  dangers  clustering  around 
torn  a plethoric  Treasury  will  induce  me  to 
tiesce  in  the  measure.  The  care  which  Gov- 
nent  has  extended  to  the  manufacturers  of 
on  has  enabled  them,  besides  supplying  our 
markets,  to  send  abroad  to  India,  the  Medi- 
inean,  to  South  America,  and  other  markets, 
se  fabrics,  such  as  sheetings,  drillings,  checks, 
>es,  &c. ; but,  sir,  the  finer  fabrics  are  all  im- 
ed  from  abroad,  and  will  continue  to  be,  un- 
Congress  shall  extend  that  encouragement  | 
ecessary  to  a successful  competition.  I do 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
, [Mr.  Boyce,]  who  thinks  “ an  increase  of  j 
tariff  necessarily  increases  the  price.”  1 well 
ember  the  time  when  we  paid  forty  to  fifty  J 
,s  a yard  for  India  cotton  ; while  to-day  we  j 
purchase  an  article  worth  five  times  the 
ley  for  eight  cents.  Now,  who  is  injured  by  | 


l the  early  history  of  our  Government,  the 
s legislators  of  that  day  saw  fit  to  give  to  the 
on-planters  of  the  country  a greater  protec- 
thau  has  ever  graced  our  statute-books  ; 
er  less  than  three  cents  a pound,  and,  for  four 
•s,  six  cents  a pound ; and  that  policy  was 
tinued  for  fifty-six  years.  Under  the  fostering 
s of  the  Government,  we  have  become  the  cot- 
growers  of  the  world.  I feel  a just  pride,  in 
ling  the  statistics,  to  find  that  I live  in  a Con- 
racy  where  we  produce  $128,000,000  worth 
otton  annually. 

have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  thus  much  upon 
subject,  and  should  have  dwelt  upon  it  more 
arge,  had  not  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
ide  Island  [Mr.  Durfee]  already  treated  it  in 
tble  a manner.  I take  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
ing  my  obligations  to  him  for  his  practical 
sch  recently  made  upon  this  subject, 
ir,  I hear  complaints  on  every  side,  at  the  ex- 
itant  price  of  sugar ; and  all  is  attributed  to 
thirty  per  cent,  duty  now  imposed.  I feel 
burden  as  much  as  any  one  ; and  if  I could 
rge  it  to  the  same  cause,  I should  promptly 

(s  for  its  repeal.  But  differing  in  opinion  from 
se  who  believe  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would 
i sure  panacea,  I desire  to  assign  my  reasons 


for  the  vote  I shall  give,  unless  a problem  or 
two  shall  be  solved  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
viz : 

1.  Will  the  repeal  of  the  duty  reduce  the 
price  ? 

2.  Can  Louisiana  extend  her  cane-fields  with- 
out some  protection  against  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  ? 

If  these  questions  shall  be  answered  ir  the  af- 
firmative, I shall  vote  for  the  repeal;  otherwise, 
I shall  vote  against  it ; believing  that  supply  and 
demand  are  more  guilty  in  this  affair  than  the 
tariff. 

The  importation  of  sugar  the  past  year  was 
543,956,655  pounds,  costing  $22,461,857,  aver- 
aging about  four  and  one-eighth  cents  a pound. 
Does  any  one  believe  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  Louisiana  lost  her  entire  crop,  sugar 
would  command  so  high  a price  ? No,  sir ; no 
one  believes  it.  It  is  the  sugar  raised  in  this 
country,  in  my  opinion,  that  keeps  the  price 
down.  The  failure  of  the  crop  the  past  year  con- 
firms my  position. 

In  1840,  Louisiana  alone  produced  119,947,720 
pounds;  in  1850,  226,100,000  pounds;  (at  this 
time,  she  had  1,481  sugar  manufactories;)  in  1852, 
336,129,000  pounds;  in  1853,  500,000,000;  in 
1854,  about  400,000,000  ; the  price  averaging 
from  three  and  half  to  four  cents  a pound.  Cer- 
tainly the  duty  could  not  have  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  price  previous  to  the  loss  of  her 
crop.  In  the  past  twenty  years  she  has  lost  her 
entire  crop  twice.  Suppose  Cuba  were  to  meet 
with  the  same  misfortune,  who  can  tell  what 
would  be  the  price  of  sugar?  In  1850,  there 
were  400,000  acres  of  land  used  in  the  culture  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  yielding  237,000,000 
pounds,  about  592  pounds  to  the  acre,  valued  at 
$23.71  per  acre;  not  a large  product.  It  does 
not  compare  with  many  other  farming  produc- 
tions. 

The  other  day,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Colfax]  introduced  a bill  repealing 
all  duty  upon  sugar.  I must  confess  it  was  the 
last  place  on  earth  from  which  I should  have 
expected  such  a proposition.  Sir,  in  looking 
over  the  statistics  of  Louisiana,  I find  her  whole 
energies  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cotton,  sugar, 
molasses,  rice,  corn,  and  cattle,  and  nothing  else; 
that  she  bad  a population  in  1850  of  about  five 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand.  Some  of  her 
other  products,  I see  by  the  census,  were  2 
bushels  of  clover  seed,  3 bushels  of  barley,  417 
bushels  of  wheat,  475  bushels  of  rye,  1,957 
pounds  of  cheese — all  amounting  to  $911.70, 
and  only  15  gallons  of  wine  to  go  with  all  this 
bill  of  fare.  [Laughter.]  Louisiana  must  pur- 
chase all  her  other  necessaries  of  life  from  some 
other  market.  I thought,  if  I stood  upon  the 
banks  of  the  noble  Ohio,  I should  hourly  see 
those  large  boats  floating  down  the  stream,  laden 
with  horses,  mules,  hay,  flour,  pork,  grain,  hams, 
butter,  and  last,  but  not  least,  machinery;  and 
were  I to  ask  the  captain  where  he  was  bound, 
I expect  he  would  reply,  “ Louisiana.”  Now, 
sir,  were  I to  live  in  any  of  the  States  bordering 
upon  the  Ohio  river,  I should  be  slow  in  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  We  produce 


annually  34,000,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  and 
thousands  of  our  citizens  are  now  engaged  in 
the  experiment  of  cultivating  the  Chinese  sugar- 
cane. I think  it  not  just  the  time  to  strike  such 
a dangerous  blow  at  one  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  ; therefore,  I shall  vote  against  the 
repeal. 

Now,  sir,  I desire  to  say  a few  words  on  linen. 
The  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics  is  to  become 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country.  But,  sir,  embarrassments  cluster  around 
it  upon  all  sides.  First,  you  impose  a duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  machinery — all  of  which 
is  imported,  there  not  being  a shop  in  this  coun- 
try that  builds  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  linen  goods.  Next,  fifteen  per  cent,  duty  on 
flax,  tow,  and  codilla;  ten  per  cent,  on  bleaching 
powders  ; and,  finally,  a duty  upon  every  article 
of  which  the  fabric  is  composed;  while  the  duty 
upon  the  manufactured  article  is  only  twenty 
per  cent.  To  show  the  importance  to  which  this 
branch  of  industry  will  attain,  I have  only  to 
lay  before  you  our  importations  of  linen  goods 
the  past  year,  which  amounted  to  $11,009,797, 
most  if  not  the  whole  of  which  might,  under  a 
liberal  policy,  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 
We  have  every  natural  advantage  for  raising 
flax;  and  I find,  by  the  last  census,  the  entire 
crop  raised  in  this  country  in  1850  amounted  to 
only  $624,774.  But  I am  happy  to  say  that  a 
gentleman  in  my  neighborhood  is  now  manu- 
facturing crash,  pantaloonry,  diapers,  &c.,  that 
equal  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Scotland  in 
quality  and  durability.  His  name  is  Henry  K. 
Stevens.  He  manufactures  annually  between 
one  and  two  million  yards  of  these  fabrics.  I 
mention  his  name,  that  he  may  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of  national 
industry.  This  noble  enterprise  should  receive 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Government.  Its  suc- 
cess will  greatly  add  to  our  national  prosperity. 

We  had,  in  16  50,  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  the  culture  of  flax,  yielding  only  about 
eight  millions  of  pounds  for  market.  The  seed 
from  the  flax  raised  amounted  to  aboutjjj^OOOjOOO. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  much  of  the  flax  was 
raised  for  the  seed  alone.  The  straw  of  the  pulled 
flax  is  now  worth  about  ten  dollars  per  ton. 
That  which  is  mown  is  worth  between  five  and 
six  dollars  per  ton,  the  consumption  of  which  is 
rapidly  increasing,  for  coarse  linens  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  number  of  flax 
spindles  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  2,400,000. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  1,480,000.  The 
United  States  have  only  31,000,  many  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  warps  for 
carpets,  and  shoe  threads,  with  a population  as 
large  as  all  Great  Britain.  The  experience  of 
the  world  shows  that  this  branch  of  industry  has 
prospered  only  under  the  policy  of  admitting  the 
raw  material  duty  free.  I hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  duties  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment imposed  upon  linen  machinery  may  be 
refunded. 

The  beauty  of  our  Confederacy  is,  that  it  ex- 
tends over  such  a variety  of  climate  and  soil  as  to 
produce  mutual  wants  and  mutual  dependencies. 
And  allow  me  to  say,  that  these  mutual  wants  I 


and  mutual  dependencies  are  the  strongest  1 
that  bind  the  Union  together ; and  so  lot 
these  wants  are  mutually  supplied  by  the 
ferent  States,  no  power  on  earth  can  sep 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I hold  in  my  hand  a bi! 
troduced  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
ginia,  [Mr.  Letcher,]  the  object  of  which  I 
is  the  reduction  of  the  revenue.  The  first  a 
upon  his  list  is  a duty  of  eighty  per  cent. 

“ brandy  and  other  spirits  distilled  from  gra 
other  materials.”  [Laughter.]  I am  aware 
it  is  unpopular  to  touch  upon  such  a del 
subject ; but,  sir,  upon  the  score  of  unpopul 
I have  nothing  to  fear,  for  in  our  recent  Con, 
sional  election  I was  completely  distance! 
first  heat.  [Great  laughter.]  Therefore,  I d 
to  ask  the  gentleman  why  he  proposes  so 
a duty  upon  brandy  and  other  spirituous  liqu 
What  is  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplish' 
It  cannot  be  for  protection,  for  that  idea  the 
tleman  repudiates.  It  cannot  be  to  depleb 
Treasury,  but  it  must  be  a laudable  desir 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance.  But  I fes 
will  fail  in  this  object.  I presume  there  are 
few  members  of  Congress  who  use  it,  excep 
medicinal  purposes  ; but,  there  are  those  of 
fellow-citizens  who  use  spirituous  liquors 
beverage,  and  will  continue  to  do  so ; and 
effect  of  this  high  duty  would  be  to  compel  t 
to  drink  liquor  adulterated  with  the  most 
sonous  drugs,  which  is  at  this  time  killing  i 
men  than  were  slain  at  the  storming  of  Seba 
pol.  Now,  sir,  I hope  it  may  be  classed  \ 
other  articles  paying  the  highest  duty. 

Now,  for  his  schedule  B.  He  commences  u 
alabaster,  but  finally  embraces  fruits,  aroma 
&c.,  upon  which  he  proposes  a duty  of  thi 
two  per  cent. 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  my  mind  is  a c 
of  thirty-two  per  cent,  on  the  fruits  of  the  i 
matic  groves  of  the  East  Indian  archipeli 
When  I approach  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairma 
feel  a blush  of  shame  for  our  national  honor, 
am  reminded  of  one  of  our  countrymen,  the  f 
lant  Captain  Gibson,  who,  on  one  of  ti 
islands,  was  seized,  despoiled  of  his  propert 
beautiful  American  clipper,  and  with  his  Am 
can  crew  was  thrown  into  a Dutch  prison,  wfc  ; 
he  suffered  privation  and  indignity  sevent 
months,  till  four  of  his  men  died,  andjhe  to  s 
his  own  life  was  compelled,  by  the  aid  of  sc 
faithful  Sumatran  friends,  to  effect  a hazard 
escape.  This  outrage  was  perpetrated  with 
just  cause.  No  crime  was  alleged,  save 
eminently  American  desire  to  discover  the  sour 
of  the  rich  spice  trade,  and  to  establish  cc 
mercial  relations  which  would  not  interfere  w 
the  just  rights  of  any  other  Power.  For 
tempting  this,  he  has  suffered  a great  loss 
property,  and  a valuable  portion  of  his  life.  1 
five  years,  this  wrong  has  remained  unredress 
our  Government  taking  no  effectual  measu 
for  the  vindication  of  our  national  honor.  I 
contrast  this  course  with  that  of  another  Pow 
In  this  same  vessel  was  a subject  of  Great  Bi 
ain ; and  immediately  upon  the  intelligei , 
reaching  the  British  authorities  at  Singapore 


tte  was  dispatched  to  the  Dutch  headquarters 
latavia,  and  the  Englishman  was  released 
i prison. 

pm  here  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  the 
rrable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  [Mr. 
gman,]  who,  a few  days  since,  took  occasion 
ilogize  the  British  Government  for  the  prompt 
: steadfast  protection  of  their  citizens  in  for- 
i lands.  With  him  I fully  concur,  and  that 
course  taken  by  the  British  commander 
ild  have  been  applied  in  the  case  of  this 
:rican  captain  and  crew,  and  is  one  I am  sure 
ph  would  commend  itgelf  to  every  American 
ien.  But  I am  happy  to  say  that,  although 
Executive  is  lukewarm  upon  this  matter,  the 
..mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  House, 
..  a laudable  spirit  of  protection  to  American 
jens,  have  submitted  an  able  report,  presented 
i session  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
>,  [Mr.  Stanton.]  It  entirely  vindicates 
;ain  Gibson.  To  this  report  I desire  to  call 
attention  of  the  House,  and  trust  that,  ere  the 


session  closes,  action  will  be  taken  on  this  mat- 
ter. I hope  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment in  those  spice  islands  will  be  inquired  into. 
They  double  and  treble  the  original  cost  of  pep- 
per, nutmegs,  cinnamon,  camphor,  gums,  and 
drugs,  besides  imposing  an  export  duty  of  twelve 
and  a half  per  cent,  upon  merchandise  shipped 
in  American  vessels. 

But  to  return  more  particularly  to  my  subject. 
I desire  to  know  the  object  of  imposing  this  enor- 
mous duty  of  thirty-two  per  cent,  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  rich  islands,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ? These  simple  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  as  they  were  once  regarded,  have 
now  become  a necessity  to  every  family.  And 
then,  why  impose  this  burden  upon  their  intro- 
duction into  our  country  ? Let  us  have  free  trade 
in  spices,  and  let  Captain  Gibson’s  rights  be  vin- 
dicated. 

The  great  secret  of  our  success  will  be  found 
in  diversifying  labor.  The  labor  of  our  country 
s its  wealth,  and [Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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